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Then he goes on to the question of what constitutes the
true prosperity of a nation. "Men," he writes, "are
restless and discontented with poverty in manufacturing
places. They have all its sufferings and have not those
pleasures which make people content under it, that is,
health, enjoyment of country life, fresh air, and interest
in the seasons and in the various products of nature.
The exhausted, unhealthy manufacturer has nomsuch
enjoyment; he has no resources but gin, gambling, and
all kinds of debauchery. The countryman worships God,
the manufacturer worships gold, and thus the practice of
sin united to mammon-worship makes the ruffian. Yet
such is the system which your political economists call
the prosperity of the nation. Hell may be paved with
good intentions, but it is assuredly hung with Man-
chester cottons." As the year 1839 drew to a close,
the starvation and misery seemed to deepen over the
northern command. In November we read, " The streets
of this town [Manchester] are horrible. The poor starving
people go about in twenties and forties begging, but
without the least insolence; and yet some rich villains
and some foolish women choose to say they try to extort
charity. It is a lie, an infernal lie; neither more nor
less. Nothing can exceed the good behaviour of these
poor people, except it be their cruel sufferings." Hard
as had been his nine long years of inaction, and welcome
as work was to his brain and hand hungry for toil,
Napier loathes the employment which carries with it
the danger of having to take the lives of his fellow-
countrymen. On January 16th, 1840, we find him
writing the following entry in his journal: "Anniversary
of the battle of Corunna. Oh, that I should have